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THE ART JOURNAL. 



woman a caricature- a fright? Why is there not a trace of a 
type of beauty, though here and there we may come upon some- 
thing rather quaint and piquant?" I think one answer to this 
not unfriendly critic may be, that they have no living specimens of 
what is beautiful to our eye, either in man or woman. I have 
seen, but as exceptions, young girls of fifteen or sixteen, just 
blooming into maidenhood, with well-fashioned features, grace- 
ful forms, and sweet expression. The latter is indeed by no 
means rare among the women, even when there is a lack of 
beauty. But beauty is not common over eastern Asia, among 
either Mongol, Chinese, or Japanese races. Perhaps, then, 
they have not unwisely followed the old French counsel, " // 
faut aimer ce qu'on a " — when we cannot get some other and 
unattainable object of desire. Besides, love is a great beautifier, 
just as familiarity tends to hide from our eyes deformity. Do not 
men and women both always find something to admire in the 
faces of those they love? The Japanese, then, like their western 
critics, have simply followed universal law, and ended by ad- 



miring what they began by loving. The critic of their artistic 

j work suggested another subject of reproach to which he thought 

they were open, and 1 confess myself unable to make an equally 

satisfactory defence. "There does not seem to be the least 

' trace of sentiment or kindness between the human specimens of 

the race," he observed, on another occasion. "They all look 

at each other hatefully, spitefully, absurdly, never tenderly ! 

i But the heart of the artist must often have looked tenderly and 

] deeply at the inanimate or inarticulate subjects of his pencil." 

I And he concludes, as I must also, I am afraid, by exclaiming: 

I " I do not understand it ! An art which is blind to beauty, 

! virtue, pathos, piety, everything charming and elevating in man, 

1 and which discovers all in trees and brutes, and hills, and lakes, 

i and skies ! Some one should write a monograph on Japanese 

painting, and explain it all." If any one is prepared to do so, 

I will gladly resign rny pen and the place in the Art Journal 

now I fear somewhat unworthily filled by these contributions to 

our knowledge of Japanese Art. 



DUBLIN SCHOOLS OF ART. 



THE Dublin Schools of Art were established in the year 1749, 
and were called the " Drawing-Schools " of the Royal Dublin 
Society. From the date of their establishment they received an an- 
nual grant from the Irish Parliament of £500, which was continued 
for ,105 years. In 1849 an additional grant of £500 was made 
by the Board of Trade, upon the amalgamation of the old schools 
— whose aim was chiefly high Art-education, and which up to 
this period had produced many eminent artists, among others 
Sir Martin Archer Shea, Danby, and J. H. Foley, who has so 
recently passed away in the zenith of his fame— with the newly- 
instituted "Schools of Design," which had for their object more 
particularly the application of Art to manufactures. From the 
date of the establishment of the schools in 1749 to the year 1849 
pupils were admitted to study gratuitously, on submitting to the 
committee specimens of their work, evidencing a certain amount 
of ability. These arrangements continued in force until 1854, when 
the entire grant was withdrawn, and the schools were placed 
under the control of the Science and Art Department. In the 
year 1849 fees were for the first time paid by the students, and 
from 1854, when the grant was withdrawn, the schools were 
expected to become self-supporting, the amount of assistance 
afforded by the Department depending on the character and 
extent of the instruction given, being payments made to masters 
in proportion to their qualifications and the number of their 
certificates of competency. Assistance was also rendered to 
deserving students in appointing them prize-students and pupil- 
teachers and in the purchase of examples, &c. In 1864 payments 
upon masters' certificates were abolished, and were in some 
measure replaced by payments on results of examinations. In 
1867 the total amount received from the pepartment was about 
£110, exclusive of medals, prizes, &c. This amount of aid is 



small indeed when compared with the annual vote of Parliament 
for the advancement of Art in the United Kingdom, and quite 
inadequate for the support of the schools. The -Dublin Society 
contributes out of its private funds about £100 annually, the pupils' 
fees averaging between £400 and £500 a year. 

Notwithstanding the many disadvantages under which the 
Dublin Schools labour, instructions, based on the soundest prin- 
ciples and most correct taste in Art, are given in the study of 
the human form, including the life and the antique, anatomy, 
and still-life study ; originar design for manufacture, including 
the study of plants, flowers, cic, and ornament, from casts and the 
flat ; elementary Art, including geometry, perspective projection, 
and the copying of flowers, ornament, &c., from flat examples. In 
all these branches the students have been eminently successful in 
the local examinations, and in carrying off a larger share of the 
national awards, in proportion to the number of pupils, than any 
other considerable Art-schools in the country, with the exception of 
■ South Kensington. 

j From the date of the establishment of these schools to the 
: present time they have been steadily improving, and are now in 
a high state of efficiency ; this is chiefly owing to the zeal and 
i ability of Mr. Lyne, the head-master, to whose indefatigable 
' endeavours for the success of the schools the Fine Arts Com- 
mittee in their reports have borne ready testimony; and it may 
; be mentioned that it has been within the last twelve years, 
' while under Mr. Lyne's direction, that the schools have made 
that steady, rapid, and remarkable progress which has secured 
for them so wide a reputation. It is a fact that they have achieved 
their recent successes with an expenditure of about half that of the 
: period anterior to 1854, when the institution enjoyed the Govern- 
ment grant of £500 per annum. 



THE STRAWBERRY-GIRL. 



p. Deconinck, Painter. 



MANY of our readers may probably remember an engraving 
from a picture entitled ' The Tambourine,' which appeared 
in the Art Journal about three years ago. The painting, which 
represents a young girl resting her clasped hands on a tambourine, 
is the work of the same artist, M. Deconinck, of the Franco-Belgic 
school, who has produced 'The Strawberry-Girl.' 

The two young girls present characteristics of form and fea- 
ture — of nationality indeed — quite distinct from each other. 
The tambourine-player is a brunette, of Spain possibly, though 
almost dark enough for a Moor ; the vendor of strawberries may 



> S. S. Smith, Engraver. 

be a native of France or Belgium, for she is comparatively fair, 
with a childlike face full of the sweetest and most winning e)(- 
pression. The whole upper part of the figure is singularly attrac- 
tive ; the picturesque white cap, the long wavy hair falling careless- 
ly over the shoulders, the dress cut and arranged so as to give 
breadth and fullness to the composition, the half-droll yet persua- 
sive look with which the fruit is offered for sale, combine into as 
pretty a picture of its kind as we ever remember in the course of a 
tolerably long experience ; and with the full recollection of many of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's pictures of lovable children. 



